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| vice of smoking, 


| admission of young men into ,the club. 
| not like them, he confessed. 
| the above—he had not heard it exactly, but he 
| was conscious of the whisper, and suspected that 


| mend youthful members to his favour. 
| Were a necessity. 
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AN ENGAGED MAN. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Mr Bertie Bocer—‘Old Boger’ he was com- 


| monly called by his acquaintances, but this was 
| behind his back—was to be seen daily about noon 
| at his club, the Acropolis, in Piccadilly. 
| wont for some hours to occupy a chair by the 


He was 


window in the morning-room of that institution, 
and to entertain himself with perusing the news- 
papers through his double gold-rimmed eye-glasses, 
with gazing intermittently at the passers-by in the 


street, and with many applications to his snuff-box, 


for he favoured the old-fashioned practice of snuff- 
taking, and reprobated the more prevalent modern 
Occasionally, too, he would 
interchange talk with his old friend Pettigrew, 


| also a member of the Acropolis, and to be found 


very constantly within its halls at mid-day. 
‘What ’s the matter with old Boger ?’ one youth- 


| ful member of the Acropolis inquired in a whisper 
| of another youthful member. ‘ He’s been jumping 


about all the morning like a parched pea.’ 

Mr Boger had always set his face against the 
He did 
Such observations as 


he was the object of it—were not likely to com- 
Still they 
Unhappily, the old members 
were apt to die off occasionally, though, to do them 
justice, they lingered in the club as long as they 
possibly could. Their places had to be filled: the 
club must have members. It could only be carried 
on after the usual method—by the receipt of 
entrance fees and yearly subscriptions. Indeed, 
for all its splendour of aspect, the Acropolis, like 
Many of its kindred institutions, was not too 
prosperous in regard to its financial position. 
Candidates for election were almost invariably 
young ; the mature and the senile were, of course, 
already settled as to their clubs, The thing was 


inevitable, therefore, but none the less distasteful 
to Mr Boger, who, in regard to his juvenile co- 
members, felt much what a special jury may be 
supposed to feel when, owing to deficiency in their 
number, a tales is prayed, and a common juryman 
is allowed to join them in their box. 

Still, on the morning under mention, Mr Boger’s 
manner was certainly disquieted, almost to the 
extent of justifying the irreverent criticism ‘ that 
he jumped about like a parched pea.’ He wore an 
anxious look; his eyes were restless; his cheeks 
were flushed. He could not occupy himself with 
his newspaper, or find diversion in gazing from the 
window, after his usual composed placid fashion ; 
and his seat in his chair was as uneasy as though 
it had been the saddle of a high-mettled steed, and 
he an unpractised horseman, as indeed he happened 
to be. He watched the door, moreover, with a 
nervous persistency. His face brightened at length, 
and he seemed to breathe more freely when he 
perceived the entrance of his friend Pettigrew. 

‘I’m going to tell you something that will 
surprise you, Pettigrew, Mr Boger said presently 
in a subdued yet important tone. Mr Pettigrew 
looked rather as though he did not want to be 
surprised, 

It may be noted that men generally find a 
curious sort of pleasure in exciting surprise. From 
an elevated position in the clouds, as it were, they 
are enabled, calm and unmoved the while, to cause 
and to contemplate the perturbation of their 
fellows. They are in the situation of a gunner 
engaged in discharging his ordnance, who has only 
to await the effect his shot may have upon the 
point towards which it is aimed, the effect itself 
being the concern of those who may find the 
cannon-ball suddenly in their midst. The draw- 
back upon the delights of surprising consists, 
perhaps, chiefly in the fact that the people who 
are surprised are apt thereupon to abandon all 
restraint, and to speak out very loudly and 
abruptly, their ejaculations being oftentimes dis- 
tinguished further by a sincerity which may chance 
to be inconvenient and unpleasant. 

‘The fact is, my dear Pettigrew, it’s a secret at 
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present, and you ’re the first person I’ve mentioned 
it to, but—I’m going to be married !’ 

Pettigrew was certainly surprised. So far, Mr 
Boger was fully satisfied. He watched with interest 
Pettigrew’s start of amazement ; the parting of his 
lips, until all his teeth became visible, some of 
them being plainly artificial; the lifting of his 
eyebrows, until his rather bald forehead became 
quite ploughed with wrinkles, and the general air 
of bewilderment and incredulity which possessed 
and convulsed him, Then he cxclaimed abruptly: 
‘ You’re never going to do anything so foolish !’ 

He was not a rude man as a rule; indeed, he 
prided himself, and with some show of reason, 
upon the polish and suavity of his speech and 
demeanour generally. But he was certainly rather 
rude upon the occasion in question. Mr Boger, 
however, waived any objection on this account, 
and contented himself with repeating his former 
statement. 

‘What! At your time of life ?’ cried Pettigrew. 

Boger felt that this was rather too bad of 
Pettigrew. A man does not need to be reminded 
of his ‘ time of life” as it is called. There can be 
no need whatever for its being made a subject of 
remark. A man’s age is surely a matter between 
himself and his insurance office, and is possibly 
also the affair of those inquisitorial government 
functionaries whose duty it is to take the census 
every ten years or so, 

‘Yes, at my time of life” Mr Boger said firmly. 
Thereupon Pettigrew whistled ; without doubt, an 
indecorous thing to do at any time. Mr Boger felt 
tempted to remonstrate upon this impropriety of 
conduct, when Pettigrew demanded suddenly: 
* How about Mrs Kettlewell ?’ Mr Boger did not 
— to be prepared with a reply to that inquiry, 
and was silent. 

Mrs Kettlewell was in truth his landlady. He 
had for many years occupied a portion of her house 
in Sackbut Place, a confined but perfectly genteel 
no-thoroughfare in the neighbourhood of the 
Acropolis. Mr Boger had been for some time 
aware of a rumour current among his acquaintances, 
to the effect that he permitted himself to be much 
governed by Mrs Kettlewell. He had not thought 
it expedient, however, to contradict or notice in 
~ way a report he held to be utterly nonsensical. 

{ir Boger had enjoyed the pleasure of surprising 
his friend. On the other hand, he had endured 
the annoyance of Pettigrew’s frank expressions of 
astonishment, Pettigrew had been thrown off his 
guard, had been brusque, perhaps even a little 
gross. It may be that he was himself vexed at 
the want of command over his feelings that he 
had manifested. He remained silent for some 
minutes ; then he said with a more composed air 
than he had hitherto been able to assume: ‘ And 
so you are really and truly going to be married !’ 
This was not put as a question exactly, but rather 
as a tentative statement which he desired to have 
once more officially confirmed. Mr Boger assured 
his friend that he had been speaking strictly of a 
matter of fact. Mr Pettigrew looked very grave. 
*You’re a bold man, Boger, he said. Mr Boger 
seemed not displeased to be thus credited with 
boldness. 

‘I suppose I ought to congratulate you,’ said 
Pettigrew with a deep sigh; and then he mumbled 
some formal phrases of compliment. Boger did not 


hear them distinctly, but took their pu 
granted, His friend was understood to well 
versed in the formule and etiquettes of social life, 
Boger did not doubt that, now that he had regained 
mastery over his emotions, Pettigrew’s expressions 
were, at anyrate in intent, of a becoming and appro- 
priate kind. 

Boger even found his hand warmly shaken } 
his old comrade. At first, he thought that Petti- 
grew was taking leave of him; but as he did not 
withdraw, it became evident that the performance 
was to be understood as part of the ceremony of 
congratulation. Boger wished that his friend’s 
manner had been a little less severe and solemn, 
and bethought him that the chaplain at Newgate 
must shake hands with the capitally condemned 
criminal on the scaffold in much the same awful 
and significant way. Probably Pettigrew did not 
intend to convey any so lugubrious a suggestion, 
however. Cockney wags might indulge in facetious 
association of matrimony with the final penalty of 
the law—with jocose confusion of the words halter 
and altar; and it was possible that Pettigrew, being 
a person of wide experience and information, might 
have become cognisant of some such feeble and con- 
temptible drollery. But, clearly, he respected him- 
self and the wellbeing of society too much to be 
chargeable in his own person with waggishness so 
unworthy. 

He waited with an attentive air, as though ex- 
ums to be furnished with further information, 

e worst of it was, as Boger felt, that his expres- 
sion was one of solicitude and melancholy. He 
was bent upon being pitiful and compassionate. It 
was plain that he regarded Boger as a person upon 
whom a very serious misfortune had suddenly 
fallen, and whose friends it behoved, therefore, to 
do their utmost in the way of comforting and con- 
doling. Boger was in trouble, entirely owing to 
his own misconduct, it was true ; but still, an old 
associate of many years’ standing, while holding 
his doings in severe reprehension, was bound not to 
desert him, but to afford the full benefit of his 
sympathy, at anyrate. This was the position Petti- 
grew assumed, and Boger found it rather intoler- 
able. He would greatly have preferred his friend 
being jocose on the occasion, and rallying hin 
humorously, in moderation, of course, on the 
change of life he had planned, and the secrecy he 
had maintained in regard to his intentions. ‘I 
should not care, thought Boger, ‘if his jests were 
ever so old, and worn, and conventional—anything 
would be preferable to his present gloomy and dis- 
piriting air. It was hard to tell my love affair—for 
such it is—to Pettigrew, in any case; but in his 
present rueful mood, it’s really dreadful ; he seems 
so determined to look at the matter in its worst 

ossible point of view. It has its grave aspect, no 
Seats ut in his eyes, its every aspect is grave. 
I begin to wish that I had not mentioned the 
thing at all—that I had foregone wholly the plea- 
sure of surprising Pettigrew. Still, some time or 
other, he must have learned it, and it’s best that 
he should hear it direct from me’ 

Mr Boger cleared his voice, and made one or two 
ineffectual attempts to enter upon a brief narration 
of the circumstances that had led to his engage- 
ment; but his tongue cleaved to the roof of his 
mouth, He experienced a curious difficulty in 
finding words in which to express himself. Petti- 
grew’s rather fishy eyes, as he sat motionless 
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awaiting information, seemed to glare upon him 
blankly with a paralysing kind of effect. 

‘Any money?’ Pettigrew inquired at length. 
He was weary of the continued silence. He 
desired to a into the middle of the matter, 
since his tien hesitated so much about its com- 
mencement. Perhaps he wanted to have done with 
the thing, and get to his usual morning’s work 
with the newspapers. Besides, Boger’s conduct 
was at present wholly unintelligible to him. He 
was casting about for some reasonable explanation 
of it. If he could be satisfied that the future Mrs 
Boger was possessed of wealth, the case would 
come more within the radius of his comprehension. 
He would then ‘see his way.’ At present, he did 
not see it at all. ‘Any money ?’ 


‘She has no money, said Boger. 
e clearly thought 


Pettigrew’s jaw dropped. 
that Boger was out of his mind. 

‘I’m not a fortune-hunter—I never was one, 
urged Boger, with apparent annoyance at the ex- 

ression of his friend’s face. ‘I could never con- 
ar) to marry for money. Rich or poor, she 
would be the same to me,’ 

‘Precisely—precisely—of course ; no doubt,’ he 
answered with that promptness of acquiescence 
noticeable in the attendants in lunatic asylums, 
who always shrink from opposing or contradicting 
the assertions, however fatuous and extravagant, of 
the patients committed to their care, lest they 
should become irritated or excited to a dangerous 
extent. It was evident, however, as Boger thought, 
that he was yet regarded as by no means beyond 
the reach of mercenary and sordid motives, even in 
relation to so serious a step as marriage. Not that 
Pettigrew held such motives, probably, to be deserv- 
ing of unqualified censure. 

‘Young ?’ he next inquired. 

Boger made avowal that the lady was but nine- 
teen years of age. Pettigrew protruded his chin by 
way of comment on this statement. He seemed to 
think it the worst thing he had yet heard. Boger’s 
union with a young wife struck him as preposter- 
ous. In favour of marriage with a lady of mature 
years—a widow, possibly, in prosperous circum- 
stances, with all silly romantic notions shaken 
from her by the storms of life, as the blossom is 
pe from a tree by the wind, armed against the 
world, and prepared to give it no quarter, the while 
she would be prompt to take all she could get from 
it: a woman of experience and practical ideas, 
in fine, without exalted expectations on any sub- 
ject—in favour of such a marriage, there might be 
something to be urged—something ‘to go to the 
jury,’ as lawyers have it. Pettigrew’s notion of a 
wife was: an aid to a man’s selfishness ; one who 
would care for his interests, and promote his com- 
forts—and, of course, her own too, for that couldn’t 
well be prevented ; a nurse during his hours of ill- 
ness, a a housekeeper who would rigidly check 
needless expenditure ; would see that the cook did 
her duty ; that the tradespeople were not inordi- 
nately fraudulent ; and that the house-linen was 
properly aired—such was Pettigrew’s idea of a per- 
ect partner. At the same time, so far as he was 
concerned, he held it so impossible to secure the 
services of any one thoroughly competent to dis- 
charge the duties in question, that it was preferable 
to avoid risk in the matter, and to bear the ills of 
his present condition with such complacency and 
fortitude as he could command. For youth—in a 


wife or otherwise —he was incredulous of its 
charms. He had arrived at a time of life when 
youth is a very distant, and seems rather a con- 
temptible thing. To him, youth signified folly. 
How could he be asked to respect, or to desire, or to 
sympathise with folly ? 

‘Name?’ he demanded presently with abrupt- 
ness ; for he felt that his temper had been severely 
tried, his patience unduly taxed. 

Mr Boger whispered that the young lady’s name 
was Lupus—Julia Lupus. 

Pettigrew shook his head. Plainly, he did not 
like the name. ‘Lupuses of Hertfordshire ?’ he 
asked, 

Mr Boger thought not. Mr Lupus, the father, 
was of Maida Vale—a medical man. 

Pettigrew said ‘Pooh!’ It was manifest that he 
had no opinion whatever of Maida Vale, and did 
not esteem medical men. He rose and tugged at 
his gloves. Then he asked again, with some spite- 
fulness in his tone and glance: ‘How about Mrs 
Kettlewell ?” 

Mr Boger looked hurt, but held his peace. 

‘I say again, you’re a bold man, Boger.—Good- 
morning,’ 

He quitted the Acropolis abruptly, without 
stopping to glance even at the newspapers. He 
had the air of one who felt himself trifled with— 
aggrieved—outraged. 

‘ Boger’s a fool,’ he said, and he intensified the 
remark by adding an oath to it. And as he passed 
down Piccadilly, there was a kind of irritated strut 
in his walk, and he scowled scornfully at the 
world, 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr Boger rang for a glass of dry sherry: he 
needed refreshment and support. He was not 
angry at his friend’s behaviour ; he was in too 
humble a mood perhaps to feel angry; he was 
dejected and cowed. He had hoped—it may be, 
a little against hope—for better treatment at the 
hands of Pettigrew. ‘If our positions were re- 
versed,’ he mused, ‘I should not have conducted 
myself towards Pettigrew as he has conducted 
himself towards me. I think—nay, I am sure— 
that I should have been more composed, more 
considerate. I should have controlled my feelings 
more effectually. But I was wrong, perhaps, to 
take him so completely by surprise ; I ought to 
have broken my news more ually. Pettigrew 
has aged a good deal of late; I don’t know any 
man who shews his years more than he does. 
There’s a sort of senile petulance come over him 
of late that’s really curious ; because, after all, he’s 
not so many years older than I am. Well, well, 
one must make allowances. But he’s a good fellow 
in the main: no doubt he’ll be sorry by-and-by for 
this little display of temper; and I’m glad I’ve 
told him, at anyrate—even if I did it clumsily— 
it’s something off my mind. He'll get more 
reconciled to the notion in time; and the thing 
need affect our friendship in no way. I might see 

uite as much of him asI do now. He will like 

ulia: Julia will like him. He will always be 
welcome at my house. My marriage may be even 
an advantage to him: it will open a comfortable 
and pleasant household to him. He'll not marry 
now, of course, himself. Pettigrew’s marrying at 


his time of life, and with his way of thinking, a 
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would be too good a joke! Still, he need not have 
been quite so hard upon another man—a younger 
man—taking unto himself a wife.’ 

Mr Boger sipped his sherry, and endeavoured to 
take a cheerful view of his position. He was not 
too successful. Beneath his self- congratulatory 
reflections there was a sediment of thought of an 
acrid and unpleasant flavour, evidence of adul- 
teration and detrimental admixture. 

‘It’s a serious business, of course. he pondered. 
‘I don’t dispute that. Marriage always is a serious 
business ; and the older one grows, and the longer 
one defers it, the more serious it becomes. 1’m 
not so young—not merely so young, I admit—as I 
have been; and one’s courage doesn’t increase as 
one advances in years. We flatter ourselves often- 
times that we are prudent, when, if we were to 
say cowardly, we out more correctly describe 
the state of the case. We descant upon the rash- 
ness of the young, but occasionally the timidity of 
the elders might also form the subject of our 
observations. I know I wish I had something of 
the precipitancy and indiscretion of youth. I am 
suffering from my acquired habit of circumspec- 
tion. I contemplate the step Iam about to take 
with much nervousness and misgiving. Over and 
over again, I assure myself that marriage is a great 
responsibility. Were I a young man—that is, a 
much younger man—it would be different. I 
should be hopeful, elated, fearless, enthusiastic. 
I should be absolutely regardless of the opinions 
of others, Pettigrew would be nobody: his senti- 
ments nothing to me. I should hold on my course, 
supremely satisfied as to its correctness, convinced 
that it was the only course possible to me. In the 
fire of my passion, all considerations antagonistic 
to it would be withered up and destroyed. My 
impetuosity would mow down everything in its 
path. But now, all is otherwise. I am nervous, 
timorous, anxious. I turn to Pettigrew, in hopes 
that he will lighten me of my cares; will take a 
more cheerful view of my situation ; will comfort 
me, and back me up, as it’s called. But he does 
nothing of the kind. His tone is gloomy in the 
extreme ; his opinion is one of deep despondency. 
He thinks marriage to be even a greater responsi- 
bility than I think it—the most serious business in 
the world, indeed—that’s Pettigrew’s opinion. I 
look about for support—for a stick, as it were, 
to lean upon—I find Pettigrew: he gives way 
directly ; totters, and curves, and twists under me 
like a halfpenny cane. In fact, he’s of no sort 
of service to me; he lets me down altogether: 
reduces me to a worse state than ever. 

Something to the above effect, if not precisely in 
the above phrases, ran Mr Boger’s meditations ; 
and gradually he thought himself into a most 
depressed condition of mind. He was obliged to 
ring for a second glass of sherry ; but even the 
sherry, it seemed to him, wanted flavour, or body, 
or age, or smacked of acidity, or was otherwise, on 
that particular morning, objectionable, and unlike 
the customary sherry of the Acropolis. His only 
consolation consisted in forcibly directing his re- 
flections towards his Julia; while yet there occurred 
to him a suspicion of something ludicrous lurking 
in the fact of his—Bertie Boger's (Bertie to be 
pronounced Bartie, if you please)—being so placed 
in relation to a young lady, not his wile, as to be 
bound to describe her as his Julia—his peculiarly, 
and none other's. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


How had she come to be his Julia? He was, of 
course, old enough to be her father, without need, 
in such case, of supposing him invested with 
parental responsibilities at a very youthful period 
of his career. He had only recently made her 
acquaintance; but to certain members of her 
family he had been well known long years ago, 
He had been at school with George Lupus, her 
father ; had been his intimate associate when he 
was pursuing his medical studies, was ‘walking 
the hospitals,’ and afterwards acting as assistant in 
the surgery of old Joshua Bates of Bedford Row, 
the well-known general practitioner. Upon the 
marriage of George Lupus with Miss Amelia Bates, 
since deceased, Bertie boger had officiated as ‘ best 
man. Lupus had afterwards quitted England in 
the capacity of army surgeon, and had passed 
many years of his life in the West Indies. Boger 
lost sight of him. For a while they had kept up 
a correspondence ; but this had gradually drooped, 
and at last had expired altogether. Lupus was 
too busy to write letters; Boger, perhaps, too 
idle. They had met again by the merest accident 
quite recently upon Brighton pier. Time had 
been busy with the personal aspect of both, and 
they had some difficulty in recognising each other, 
They renewed their old friendship. Lupus had 
saved some money, had bought a practice, and 
settled at Maida Vale. Boger went to dine with 
him one Sunday, and was introduced to his friend’s 
only child, Julia Lupus. After that first visit he 
ate many dinners at the hospitable Maida Vale 
villa, and he fell in love with Julia. 

‘Falling in love’ is, of course, a conventional 
expression. Mr Boger being no longer young, and 
now carrying much flesh upon his figure, did not 
permit himself to fall from a great height, or toa 
great depth. He felt that such an exploit hada 
gymnastic air about it unsuited to his years and 
physical proportions. He rather let himself down 
gently and very carefully into love. ‘ Headers’ of all 
kinds are for the adolescent and the agile. Mr Boger 
did not now pretend to be either one or the other. 
‘If 1’m ever to marry, he bethought himself one 
morning, ‘I suppose it’s time I set about it” Of 
that there could be little question. He had only 
to look in the glass over his mantelpiece to be 
satisfied that the lapse of the years had been duly 
registered in lines and wrinkles upon his face. 
There was a long addition sum inscribed on his 
brow. He turned away ; he did not care to reckon 
it up and set down the correct total. That the 
notion of marriage had occurred to him before, 
need not be said. The pale ghost of a possible 
wife for ever haunts the meditations of the 
bachelor, of whatever age. ‘If I’m ever to marry, 
he resumed, ‘I think Julia Lupus would be the 
sort of woman I should choose for my wife.’ 

He was conscious that he could no longer offer 
the fair Julia love as he had once understood love 
to be, in days long gone by. We need not: disturb 
the hazy history of Boger’s past experiences of the 
tender and universal passion, As a young man, he 
had doubtless undergone the disorder—‘ taking 1t 
favourably,’ as doctors say—less virulently attacked 
by it, perhaps, than certain of his contemporaries. 
Nevertheless, in extremely confidential moments, 
he had sometimes been heard to avow, that at one 
stage of his career his very life had seemed to 
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depend upon the smiles of a certain Emily. She 
had been fickle and false, however ; still, he had 
survived her ill-treatment of him, and if injured in 
heart, had thrived and fattened in regard to other 
portions of his anatomy. But now ‘a grand 
passion, with its attitudes, ejaculations, oaths, 
tears, hysterics, and ecstasies, was no more for him; 
of that he was quite satisfied. The part of Romeo 
was now for less mature players ; he had outgrown 
it—particularly in the region of the waist. He 
had toned down into a simpler condition of mind ; 
the love he could now tender—for it was love, he 
maintained—lacked the old gorgeous garnishing, 
trimming, and attractive appliances of dishing and 
serving up ; it resembled a roast leg of mutton on 
its second day. The hot viand in its integrity had 
been set before the Emily of long ago. She seemed 
a vague creature now, contemplated through the 
mist of years; she had been a formidable actual 
personage then, gifted with keen teeth and a hearty 
appetite. She had made havoc of that whole hot 
joint—had indeed cut cruelly into it, according to 
Boger; so that now it was but to a warmed-up, 
hashed, minced sort of repast he could invite Miss 
Lupus. It was something indeed that a dead cold 
dish was not proffered her; but he had been 
careful, as he believed, to provide fare of a kind 
sufficiently attractive, besides being wholesome and 
nutritious. 

For Julia Lupus was of a calm nature—placid, 
collected, impassive. She was very handsome, with 
regular features, steady blue eyes, full throat, deep 
chest, with rich cables of yellow hair, knotted firmly 
at the back of her well-shaped, stately head, of large 
statuesque frame, without sharp corners or edges— 
all beautifully rounded off, polished and finished— 
asuperb blonde indeed. She was accomplished— 
could play and sing admirably—only ‘wanting 
soul,’ announced Signor Staccato, her musical pre- 
ceptor, to be a pianist and vocalist of distinction. 
What did ‘soul’ mean or matter? Mr Boger asked 
himself, listening to that full limpid contralto 
voice, or watching the limber movements of those 
shapely hands upon the keyboard. They were 
not small hands—she was not a small woman ; 
Boger found that he agreed with Byron on the 
subject of female stature—but then they were 
always exquisitely white, and soft and cool. Wel- 
coming her father’s friend, her hand rested in his 
for a moment with the cold unresisting downiness 
of the body of a dead dove. She painted in water- 
colours, she embroidered, she was skilled in all 
kinds of needlecraft; and if little enthusiasm 
marked her labours in these respects, there was 
an abundant industry. She was a great reader, 
too, of all sorts of books, never permitting her 
constitutional serenity to be disturbed, however, 
by the most stimulating of literary efforts. She 
was not a great talker. ‘One doesn’t want a 
woman to be always chattering, you know, Mr 
Boger had said in deprecation of any possible 
impeachment of his Julia’s conversational powers. 
She took the head of her father’s table, and ful- 
filled the functions of hostess with ease, grace, and 
address, She was always perfectly self-possessed, 
and always nadie cool; it did not seem 
that she could have been frightened or made to faint 
or to scream by any mortal power; she would 
have been mistress of herself though China had 
fallen ten times over. In fine, she seemed to 

Bertie Boger to be just the kind of woman he 


might love deliberately at his age—to whom he 
might safely intrust his happiness, his dignity, and 
his name. ‘A younger man wouldn’t understand— 
wouldn’t appreciate her ; she’s above all the fire- 
and-flame nonsense of the youthful lover. Her 
sterling sense and beautiful tranquillity of demean- 
our would be all thrown away upon him. No; 
she’s for his betters—for one of experience and 
position—who knows the world and its ways—a 
man of some substance, and discretion, and—and 
years—in fact, for—myself.’ Mr Boger’s addresses 
were received by Miss Lupus with what might pos- 
sibly be cordial affection, though it certainly looked 
rather like apathy. Still, it was generally under- 
stood that he was her accepted suitor. 

His old friend, George Lupus, Mr Boger found, 
as their renewed intimacy proceeded, to be less 
improved by lapse of time than could have been 
desired. In truth, Mr Lupus came as near to being 
a bore—so Boger confessed to himself—as was pos- 
sible to one who was the father of Julia. Lupus 
was not the better, but rather the worse, for his 
long expatriation. ‘It is with men as with wine, 
thought Boger ; ‘not all are improved by travel, 
by keeping, by voyages to the Indies, East or West. 
The experiment has not answered with Lupus. 
He was an inferior vintage, so to speak ; and travel 
has only thickened, muddled, shaken him up, and 
soured him. He’d have been more palatable, per- 
haps, if he’d been kept quietly at home ; though 
in any case, perhaps, he wouldun’t have been good 
for much.’ Lupus was a proser—he was what is 
called ‘long-winded ;’ he was for ever hammering 
out common-place topics to an infinite extent. His 
every blow spread his subject over a larger super- 
ficies—made it more inconvenient to handle, but 
not more valuable—its original worth having been 
inappreciably smail. He was prone to dwell labori- 
ously upon old times and old associations, straining 
his powers of memory, and wasting his sentimental 
resources prodigiously. Was it likely that Bertie 
Boger, situated as he was in regard to Julia, would 
care to honour these repeated draughts upon his 
recollection, even supposing him to have had in 
hand the necessary means? ‘Why, he would 
make me out to be a perfect Methuselah!’ Boger 
said to himself, with a shiver of anguish, and an 
alarmed glance at Julia, when his old friend begged 
him to recollect events that had happened ten, 
twenty, thirty, nay, forty years back. ‘You must 
surely remember, Boger—gad, it seems to me that 
it was only yesterday. We were gay young bucks 
both of us in those days: it was in the year one— 
or could it have been two?’—and so on. Lupus 
unrolled an endless coil of memories, as a conjurer 
at a fair draws a long snake from his bosom. 
Certainly, it was not pleasant for the lover of 
Julia; the moment was ill chosen for reminding 
him of and revealing the full flight of years that 
had passed over his head. He wished to be seen 
at his youngest ; his friend was bent upon exposing 
him at his oldest. ‘The worst of bores is the bore 
blessed or cursed with a memory ; who will smother 
us under a great feather-bed of old reminiscences 
and associations. So morbidly active a recollection 
as Lupus's must mean softening of the brain ; and 
it isn’t recollection really; it’s half imagination 
and invention. Confound Lupus and his legends 
of the past! What will Julia think of me?!’ So 
Boger meditated, twiddling his wine-glass uncom- 
fortably, a cold dew damping his worn brow. 
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Lupus had also grievances to recount and descant 
upon. Besides being a bore with a memory, he 
was a bore with a wrong. He had been treated 
badly—infernally, he said—when ‘in the service.’ 
He inveighed bitterly against the government ; his 
profession had been slighted—he himself had been 
personally insulted. According to his account, the 
climate of the West Indies had been especially 
contrived with a view to his annoyance and injury. 
It is needless to set forth Lupus’s account of his 
troubles, or the reader might find himself as much 
afflicted as was Boger by the narration of them. 
It was a vague, dreary, wordy, rambling recital. 
Even Boger never fairly comprehended it—he onl 
knew for certain that Lupus had brought back 
with him from the West Indies two especial things : 
hatred of the black man, and fondness for rum. 
In regard to the black man, Boger had no opinions. 
Rum disagreed with him gravely. Still, he 
humoured Lupus in the matter of his favourite 
drink. He followed his host’s example, and swal- 
lowed tumblers of rum—diluted, of course, with 
hot water, and flavoured with lemon and sugar. 
The dyspeptic agonies Boger subsequently under- 
went must not be dwelt upon. Still, Lupus was 
Julia’s father. Boger’s situation constrained him 
to commend himself as best he could to the favour 
of both parent and child. He drained his glass— 
even had it replenished, and suffered accordingly. 

It must be said for Lupus, however, that in 
intention, at anyrate, he was thoroughly kind and 
hospitable—that he gave of his best, and that 
his entertainments at the Maida Vale villa had 
their attractions. He was hardly to be censured 
for urging upon his guest consumption of the 
drink that was the most esteemed by his own 
taste. 

When, as we have seen, to Pettigrew’s contempt, 
he had been informed by Boger that Julia Lupus 
had no money, the circumstances of her position 
had been in some measure understated. It was 
true that Julia in her own right was not possessed 
of fortune ; still, there could be no question that 
upon the demise of her father, such property as he 
owned would devolve upon her absolutely ; and, 
it has been already mentioned, Lupus had saved 
money, invested partly in the purchase of his 

ractice. Moreover, he had acquired funds by 
inheritance, successful speculation, and otherwise. 
He was generally understood to be, not rich exactly, 
but, for a professional man, in fairly affluent cir- 
cumstances. It was not clear, however, that he 
was prepared to disintegrate his property during 
his lifetime, or make any liberal settlement upon 
the marriage of his daughter. 

‘At my death, you know, she’ll take her chance,’ 
he had said late one night to Boger in a moment 
of confidence, not uninfluenced by Jamaica rum. 
‘She ’ll get all there is—every stick—and there ‘Il 
be tidy picking, when I’m gone, all things con- 
sidered ; though I say it perhaps that shouldn't. 
A girl might have less, at anyrate. Before that 
event comes off, and as long as George Lupus keeps 
clear of the undertaker—well—much won’t be done 
for her. Still, I’m a fair man, Boger ; no one ever 
dared to say that George Lupus wasn’t upright and 
straightforward in his dealings. (Help yourself.) 
Ill tell you what it is: I’ve always maintained 
that a father ought not to make a profit by his 
daughter. (Have another tumbler. Bless you, there 
isn’t a headache in a gallon of it! It’s real West 
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Indian, this is; I ought to know; I’ve drunk 
—- of it.) When Julia marries, 1’ll make a 
calculation to a fraction of what she costs me—her 
dress, her keep, everything—and I’ll allow her 
every farthing of that sum, and pay it quarterly, 
punctually. You can’t keep a girl like that—not 
in the condition she is—for nothing. You can’t 
dress a girl like that—not in the silks she wears— 
for nothing. You’re not a family man, Boger, and 
don’t understand these things ; but, take my word 
for it, you can’t do it under a trifle. Well, every 
farthing she costs me I’ll pay over while I’m 
above ground—more I don’t undertake to do—she 
must wait till the old man’s gone aloft. Now, 
you ’re not going without another cigar. Don’t be 
a milksop, Boger’ The guest had his sufferings 
after his evenings at the Villa of the Lupuses. 


AT DICKENS’S SALE 


A LARGE dingy room in King Street, St James's, 
hung round with soiled green baize, the haunt of 
brokers and speculators, has been of late the scene 
of two most interesting events—the sale of the 
manuscripts of Walter Scott, and of the effects of 
Charles Dickens. The former incident has now 
become too remote for notice, and was in itself less 
noteworthy upon public grounds ; for who but a 
professional dealer in such treasures, or a man of 
exceptionally large means, could afford to purchase 
the original Waverley, the autograph Rob Roy? 
The great majority of spectators could only ‘look 
and long, and, we may add, sigh for shame! For 
why, in the case of acknowledged masterpieces of 
Literature, should not the nation make itself, by 
purchase, possessed of that which has covered it 
with honour? The public money has been spent 
by tens of thousands upon art-specimens of ‘the old 
masters,’ about the authenticity of which—to judge 
by the disputations that arise concerning them— 
there is always more or less of doubt ; not to men- 
tion that, in many cases, the appreciation of the 
pictures themselves requires ‘an education,’ which 
may, after all, be a perversion of the understanding. 
But, with respect to the most precious monuments 
of our national literature, our rulers take no heed 
of them, or grudge the few hundreds that would 
be necessary to secure them to our posterity for 
ever. It would doubtless raise a smile to hint 
that the great foundation of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is principally interesting to the great mass 
of Englishmen from the fact of its possessing the 
original manuscript of Lycidas; but we firmly 
believe it to be the case. And yet Lycidas, master- 
poem though it be, is a small thing, so far as the 
national affection is concerned, compared with other 
works which our countrymen not only admire but 
delight in, the manuscripts of which have gone 
no man knows whither. 

If, among the ‘effects’ at dead Dickens’s sale, 
the autograph manuscript of Pickwick had been 
included—a book we instance not as his best, but 
because it was the work whereby he first took that 
world by storm of which he held calm possession 


till the end, as though it were not a paneer 
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late, of which a hundred competitors were yearn- 
ing to deprive him—we verily believe that it 
would have sold for its weight in gold. But the 

roperty in question comprised no such treasure. 

t was composed of certain pictures, water-colour 
drawings, and objects of art—all of which, with a 
few exceptions, fell far short of the first class, and 
robably offered but a poor contrast in themselves 
to the contents of the last catalogue that had been 
handed about in the same room, or to any of those 
‘desirable properties’ of ‘gentlemen of taste 
recently deceased,’ which Messrs Christie and 
Manson are instructed every day to bring to the 
hammer. And here, at the outset, let it be stated 
that it was by Mr Dickens’s express desire that this 
sale took place. In the (temporary) silence of 
detraction, and amid the hush of a genuine national 
sorrow, there has been heard a complaint against 
the great novelist’s representatives that they should 
have permitted his goods to be put up at auction, 
and the private treasures of his home to be scat- 
tered through the land. But Charles Dickens 
was far too tree-handed and generous a man to die 
rich: his heirs, he well knew, could ill afford to 
keep in their possession that which, if resigned to 
other hands, might—and, as the event proved, did 
—realise a fortune in itself. Moreover, as for the 
so-called ‘ objects of art’—mere household treasures 
—we (who knew him well) can easily believe that 
it was his desire that those who loved him from 
afar, and might not so much as have seen his face, 
should have the chance to take away with them, 
if they would, to their own homes some relic, how- 
ever trifling, of him who, above all men, has 
striven to make home a sacred word with them. 
If there had been seven hundred of these objects, 
instead of seventy (as there were), there would 
have been eager purchasers for all. The sums 
which even the smallest of them realised were so 
enormous, so out of all proportion to their intrinsic 
worth, that no slender purse could compass them ; 
and many a would-be purchaser went sorrowfully 
away, lamenting that the Rich prize the memory 
of Charles Dickens almost as much as his own 
Poor. 

The assemblage was even more motley than 
might have been expected on such an occasion, and 
included all degrees of men and women—there 
being a far greater proportion of the latter than are 
usually found in such scenes. A few fashionables 
—notwithstanding that the great ‘baby match’* at 
Lord’s was going on—here and there sprinkled the 
crowd, which was of materials singularly unlike 
those which generally go to make up an auction 
audience, There was the art-collector, of course, 
and—a very different (and indifferent) character— 
the art-speculator: the man of taste, who comes to 
criticise, and not to buy: the man who comes to 
buy at all events, and independently of the object ; 
and the man who wishes to buy, but is too nervous 
to bid. The Jew broker, of course, was there, as 
elsewhere (and how significantly he tapped his 
nose at the prices !): the old gentleman who starts 
the bidding for the one thousand pound picture 
with half-a-crown, and puffs with relief when the 
responsibility is taken out of his mouth: the 
strong-minded woman, who comes with her hus- 
band, and refrigerates him with a whisper when 


* A term applied by jealous grown-up cricketers to the 
yearly contest between Harrow and Eton. 


for the Racecourse, fetched 275, A most humorous 


he gets heated by rivalry, and but for her would 
ejaculate ‘and a ’arf, and a arf’ till he was a 
beggar. The nervous country curate, who han 
his head, for fear he should be supposed to bid 
anything, and has the set of drawing-room curtains, 
late the property of Mr Bullion, knocked down to 
him at three hundred guineas, when he comes u 
half-suffocated, and with a natural anxiety in his 
countenance, which is mistaken by the auctioneer 
for an advance of ‘five.’ All these were there ; 
but with them mingled, and outnumbered them, 
faces evidently quite unaccustomed to the scene, 
and only interested in the particular event of the 
day. These were os of the lower-middle class— 
the last, perhaps, of all classes to feel the subtle 
spell of genius—come to do homage to him who 
had often shaken their fat sides with mirth, and 
sometimes even drawn their tardy tears. Mrs 
Gamp, who of all persons was the very last we 
should have expected to see present, was never- 
theless to be beheld in person, brandishing her 
umbrella and pattens (for the day was wet), and 
making much the same sensation among her neigh- 
bours as a windmill in motion, or a scythed chariot. 
She ‘put out’ even good-natured Mrs Jarley, who 
had come up from the country—having leisure, 
through her waxworks being melted by the heat— 
to buy, if it should chance to go ‘anyway reason- 
able,’ Mr Topham’s picture of her old friend Little 
Nell. You might, in short, have picked out a score 
of the dead writer’s own creations from the crowd, 
who had come to honour his memory, or to pay it 
an involuntary tribute in the coin of curiosity. If 
He were here himself, was the idea that naturally 
suggested itself, how admirably would he have 
pictured all these people ! 


The officiating auctioneer opened proceedings 
without much yr ay he had Mr Sapsea 


in his mind—and the sale began. It would be 
invidious to mention particular ‘lots ;’ but it was 
clear from the outset that the Public were resolved 
to let nothing slip, however intrinsically value- 
less, without a struggle. The first that had any 
direct association with the Man himself—a little 
picture of the Britannia, the vessel in which he 
made his first visit to America—evoked a fierce 
contention, and eventually produced the large 
bid of 105 guineas ; for the next picture, an in- 
finitely superior one, by the same artist (Stan- 
field), but which had no such personal interest 
attaching to it, realised, on the other hand, a much 
smaller sum. A water-colour drawing by Sir 
David Wilkie, presented to the great novelist by 
the artist himself—a sketch for the Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night—brought 130 guineas ; while Little Nell 
and her Grandfather in the Tent, making bouquets 


little picture, Mrs F.’s Aunt, from Little Dorrit, 
not much larger than the palm of one’s hand, had 
excited our own modest desires, and we fondly 
hoped to become possessed of it; but others had 
entertained the same design with better means for 
its accomplishment, and it was knocked down, 
after a sharp struggle, for sixty guineas. Webster's 
Brimstone and Treacle scene at Dotheboys Hall, 
though but a cabinet Dae: fetched 510 guineas ; 
and Dolly Varden, by Frith—a real masterpiece—no 
less a sum than a thousand—a consummation that 
was received with cheers, Both these were painted 
(as indeed were most of the pictures) expressly for 
the great novelist, and in that circumstance, in their 
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subjects, and in the reputation of their respective 
painters, possessed a threefold attraction. 

Presently a very large picture by Stanfield, 
representing the Eddystone Light-house—with so 
fine a sea on, that it caused Mr Sapsea to observe 
that he who purchased it need scarce take his 
family to the coast this autumn—was disrobed 
of the baize that had concealed it. This B nen 
had been painted in illustration of Mr Wilkie 
Collins’s drama of the Light-house, in which Mr 
Dickens so distinguished himself as an actor; and 
the remembrance of his success upon the boards 
seemed to awake a new enthusiasm for the versa- 
tile genius that was never to charm us afresh. 
The work was knocked down for 990 guineas. A 
picture in similar illustration of the Mrozen Deep, 
and one of A Man-of-War, both, like the first, 
‘presented by the artist,’ realised between them 
325 guineas. So that this friendly gift from artist 
to author, made precious by the magic of associa- 
tion, represented a princely present of more than 
thirteen hundred pounds. Neither Giver nor 
Recipient were men to weigh the offerings of 
Friendship by the mere money value, but such 
bids would certainly have astonished them both. 

There was great excitement when Maclise’s great 
picture of Dickens, painted in 1839, and ——- 
to him by his publisher on the ~ etion of 
Nicholas Nickleby, was placed before the crowd. 
But, alas, how few were left who could have recog- 
nised the Man as he then looked! We had most 
of us been used to a very different Charles Dickens, 
not so handsome, perhaps, but with a more thought- 
worn face than this, and eyes of such an intense 
and earnest significance, as could only be the fruit 
of a long experience of human life, and sympathy 
with its joys and woes. Mr Maclise’s picture 
fetched the comparatively small sum of 660 
guineas. 

When the pictures had been disposed of—the 
prices of which, of course, put them out of the 
reach of the general public—the enthusiasm of the 
audience became positive fanaticism. The biddings 
for every little trinket were incessant, and broke 
from all parts of the room, like crackers ; it may 
give some idea of the prices realised, when we say 
that a little matchbox of walnut-wood—which 
could not at the most have cost five shillings—sold 
for five guineas; and much the same proportion 
was preserved throughout. To see the astonished 
= upon the face ot the auctioneer’s porter, as he 

eld up each article in view of the excited crowd, 
was a study which the great Master of Humour 
(the old wine of whose wit has intoxicated us all) 
would not have failed to have ‘made a note of.’ 
The thing was evidently incomprehensible to this 
rsonage. He would have sold the True Cross 
the foot without the smallest interest in the 
object ; and these fancy prices for the ‘ decorative 
objects late the property of a gentleman deceased,’ 
seemed to tickle him amazingly. There was a 
common gong on a deal stand, which was sold for 
asum that so took his breath clean away, that he 
could scarcely remove the article. He did not 
know—how should he !—what hospitable memories 
its sound awakened in many ears there present ; 
that, when he struck it, he evoked for some a 
knell! Whosoever was its purchaser, it will never 
summon guests more punctually than it did in the 
old days at Gad’s Hill. 
Even the general public had their reasons 


for wishing to possess this barbarous instrument, 
‘ He was always fond of gongs,’ says one of them 
in my ear (as if we were brothers, though we had 
never spoken before) ; ‘don’t you remember the 
weak-eyed young man and the gong at Dr Blim- 
ber’s?”? Of course I remembered. ‘Five guineas, 
ten guineas, twenty guineas, thirty guineas, thirty. 
one guineas ’—going, going, gong. 

But the most moving scene of all was when 
we saw his favourite raven—the Grip of Barnaby 
Rudge, and of all the world—the very bird which, 
when it was alive, he must have stroked and fed 
with his own hands ; the actual model which sat 
for one of his own characters ; we could hardly 
have been more excited if there had been pre- 
sented to us the original of Sam Weller stuffed! 

Seriously, the power of genius could scarce 
have been more strikingly exhibited than in the 
rapturous cheers which hailed the appearance of 
this unprepossessing bird. ‘ Grip, Grip, Grip, Grip? 
burst forth from all sides, as though the poor 
creature could really hear them call him. His 
sayings, ‘I’m a devil, I’m a devil, and ‘ Never say 
die,” were freely quoted. 


Fifty pounds! Sixty, seventy, a hundred pounds! 
—at which gigantic bid there. was a storm of 


applause. The spectacle of this stuffed bird, value | 


perhaps five shillings, going at this enormous 
price, irresistibly reminded one of the old ditty : 


O what a story the papers have been telling us 
About this little animal of mighty price ! 


Who would have thought, but an auctioneer, of | 


selling us 
For near two hundred guineas, &c. 


But the Tortoise-shell Tom Cat who was the hero | 


of that ballad had been at least alive, whereas 
poor Grip was but a stuffed bird. He was pur- 
chased at last, amid a whirlwind of applause, for 
L.120, 
know who was the enthusiast ; and immensely dis- 
gusted they were to find that he was connected 
with the Stereoscopic Company. And yet the 
circumstance, though an indirect, in place of a 
direct, tribute to the genius of ‘Grip’s’ master, 
was even a greater proof of his wanted since 
the purchaser intended to trade upon it, and 
evidently felt confident of seeing his money back. 
There was one ‘Lot’ more with a personal 
interest belonging to it, the six Pickwick Ladles, 
presented to Mr Dickens on the completion 
of that work. The handle of each formed a 
silver gilt figure, representing the following char- 
acters: Mr Pickwick, Mr Jingle, Mr Winkle, Sam 
Weller, Old Weller, and the Fat Boy. They were 
but of the size of toddy-spoons, and could have 
possessed small intrinsic value, yet they realised 
very large prices; the proportions of which 
curiously illustrated the position which the various 
characters occupied in the public estimation. Mr 
Winkle’s counterfeit presentment fetched L.23; 
Mr Jingle’s, L.30; the Fat Boy, L.34 ; Old Weller, 
L.51; the admirable Sam, L.64 (and how we 
cheered him!) ; and the beaming Mr Pickwick him- 
self, L.69. This concluded the proceedings ; but 
as the assemblage rose, Mr Sapsea, with admirable 
presence of mind, exclaimed : ‘ Why, we have for- 
gotten the case!’ and the old worn casket, in 
which the ladles had for so many years reposed, 


It was narrated how | 
he had perished from ‘swallowing in splinters a | 
wooden staircase of six steps and a landing | 


‘Name, name!’ cried the crowd, eager to | 
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was held up, smartly contended for, and knocked 
down for we know not how many guineas. 

No living Englishman for certain, and perhaps 
no Englishman of the Future, will ever see such a 
sale again. 


BRED IN THE BONE. 
CHAPTER XI.—THE GUIDE TO GETHIN. 


Ir is the Spring-time, that time of all the year 
when those ‘in city pent’ desire most to leave it, 
if only for a day or two, and breathe the air of the 
mountain or the sea; the time when the freshest 
incense arises from the great altar of Nature, and 
all men would come to worship at it if they could. 
Even the old, who so far from the East have 
travelled that they have well-nigh forgotten their 
priesthood, feel the sacred longing ; in their slug- 
gish blood there still beats a pulse in spring-time, 
as the sap stirs in the ancient tree ; but the young 
turn to the open fields with rapture, and drink the 
returning sunbeams in like wine. To draw breath 
beneath the broad sky is to them an intoxication, 
and the very air kisses their cheek like the red 
lips of love. 

With his face set ever southward or westward, 
Richard Yorke has travelled afoot for days, nor 
yet has tired ; neither coach nor train has carried 
him, and all the luggage that he possesses is in the 
knapsack on his back, to which is strapped his 
sketch-book, like a shield. He is striding across 
a heath-clad moor, with stony ridges, and here 
and there a distant mine-chimney—a desolate 
barren scene enough, but with sunshine, and a 
breeze from the unseen sea. It is classic ground, 
for here, or hereabouts, twelve centuries ago, was 
fought ‘ that last weird battle in the west, wherein 
King Arthur perished, and many a gallant knight, 
Lancelot, or Galahad, may have pricked across 
that Cornish moor before him on a less promising 
quest than even his. How silent and how solitary 
it was ; for even what men were near were under- 
ground, and not a roof to be seen anywhere, nor 
track of man or beast, nor even a tree. There 
had been men enough, and beasts and trees too, 
in old time—heathen and ravening creatures, and 
huge forests ; but it seemed, as the wayfarer looked 
around him, as though all things had been as he 
now beheld them from the beginning of creation. 
Richard, artist though he was by calling, had not 
the soul to take pleasure in a picture for the filling- 
in of which so much imagination was required ; 
and he turned aside to one of the stony hills, and 
climbed it, in hopes to see some dwelling-place of 
man. He was gregarious by nature, and besides, 
he was in want of his mid-day meal. 

There was feast enough before him for his eyes. 

In front lay a great table-land, indented here 
and there with three chasm-like bays, which 
shewed how high the cliffs were which they cut: 
in one nestled a fishing-town, with its harbour ; in 
another, a low white range of cottages hung on the 
green hillside; and in the third, at sea, as it 
appeared, stood up an ancient castle, huge and 
tugged. This last object was of such enormous 
size, that Richard rubbed his eyes like one in a 
dream. He had heard of Cornish giants, and 
certainly here was a habitation fit for the king of 
them. A lonely church upon the cliff top beyond 


size of this edifice, increased his incredulity. He 
looked again, and saw that it was not a castle, 
though the sun yet seemed to light up tower and 
battlement quite vividly, but only one isolated 
rock of vast size and picturesque proportions : 
upon the crown of which, however, there were cer- 
tainly walls, and what looked to be broken towers. 
‘That must be Gethin,’ said the young man 
cheerily : ‘I must be at the end of my journey’ 
Unless, indeed, he should take ship, there was not 
much more opportunity for travel. Before him, 
stretched in all directions the limitless sea. 

So magnificent had been the prospect, that when 
Richard descended and pursued his trackless way 
again along the moor, he half-doubted whether 
that fair vision had not been a mere figment of 
his brain ; the more so, since what view there was 
about him seemed now to contract rather than to 
expand ; the horizon grew more limited ; and pre- 
sently nor sea, nor land, nor even sky was to be 
seen. There was no rain, but his hair and mous- 
tache were wet with a fog that was as thick as 
wool, By touch rather than by sight he presently 
became aware that he had left the heath, and was 
walking on down-land. Suppose he were nearing 
the verge of that line of cliffs which he had just 
seen, and should come to it before he was aware! 
As he paused in some apprehension of this, all of 
— a song broke upon his ear, like a solemn 
chant : 


Keep us, O keep us, King of kings, 
Under thine own Almighty wings. 


He did not recognise the words, but the tone in 
which they were sung, though muffled by the 
dense atmosphere, struck him as especially sweet 
and earnest. The next instant, walking rapidly 
with a light and graceful motion, the dim figure of 
a young girl passed in front of him, and the mist 
closed behind her, though he still heard her pious 
psalm. Richard stood like one enchanted. Was 
she an angel sent to warn him of his peril, or an 
evil spirit clothed in beauty and holiness to lure 
him on to it? He gave a great shout, and the har- 
monious voice, already faint, grew still at once. 
He cried out again: ‘I am a stranger here, and 
have lost my way ; pray, help me. 

Then once more through the mist came the 
young girl, this time without her song, and stood 
before him; she was very beautiful, but with a 
pale face and frightened eyes. ‘She is crazed, 

oor soul, thought Richard ; and he smiled upon 
te with genuine pity. She put her hand fay 
side, as though in pain, or to repress some tumult 
of her heart. 

‘Where is it you wish to go, sir?’ 

‘To Gethin; where there is an inn, I believe. 
Is it not so 1? 

‘Yes, sir.” Her words were sane and concise 
enough, but the tone in which they were spoken 
was tremulous and alarmed. 

‘You are not afraid of me, are you?’ said 
Richard, in the voice that he had inherited from 
his mother. 

‘No, sir, no,’ answered she hurriedly ; ‘ only, the 
fog was so thick, and I was startled. I did not 
expect to find anybody here. It is very lonely 
about Gethin, and we do not in general see any of 
the quality who come to sketch and such-like’— 
and she pointed to his portfolio—‘ until much 
later in the year’ 


it, by affording him some measure of the probable 
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‘I am not the quality, rejoined Richard smiling, 
‘ but only a wandering artist, who has heard of the 
beauties of Gethin. at has been told me, how- 
ever, comes far short of the reality, believe me ;’ 
and he cast a glance of genuine admiration upon 
the blushing girl. : 

A slender fair haired maiden she was, with soft 
blue eyes, over which the lids were modestly but 
attractively drooped. One who had a great expe- 
rience of the sex—if not a very vespectable one— 
has left on record a warning against eyelids. ‘A 
wicked woman,’ says he, ‘ will take you with her 
eyelids,’ 

It does not, however, require wickedness to 
ensnare a young gentleman by these simple means. 

‘I wish, my pretty damsel,’ said Richard softly, 
‘that I mete figures instead of landscapes, for 
then I should ask you to be my model.’ 

It was not modesty so much as sheer ignorance 
which kept the young girl silent ; she had never 
heard of a painter's model ; but the tone in which 
her new acquaintance spoke implied a compliment, 
and she looked more confused than ever. 

‘Have you often so thick a fog as this at 
Gethin ?’ 

‘ Not often, sir ; this is a very bad one, and you 
might have come to harm in it. Some folks believe 
that in such weather the Pixies come abroad, as 
they do at night, to mislead travellers who have 
lost their way ; and, indeed, the cliff-top lies not a 
hundred yards in front of you, 

‘Oh, you think I was misled by a bad fairy, do 

ou?’ returned Richard, in an amused and banter- 
ing tone, ‘ Well, at all events, I have now met 
with a good one; and may I ask what name she 
goes by?” 

‘My name is Trevethick, sir,” said the damsel 
simply. ‘I am no angel, but 1 am going to the 
place you seek ; it is this way, sir’ 

It was evident that his banter had not pleased 
her. The same tone that is found agreeable in 
the town, does not always prove welcome in the 
country. She motioned with her hand to the 
southward, and began to walk so fast, that Richard 
could not easily keep pace with her. 

‘But are there really fairies about here ?’ in- 

uired he seriously. ‘I am quite a stranger to 
these parts, and should be glad to learn all I can? 

‘Nay, sir, I cannot say; I have myself never 
seen one, though I know some who have, or say they 
have. There are tales of worse than Pixies told 
about that moor you have come across. You might 
have met the Demon Horse that tempts the tired 
traveller to mount him, and then carries him 
nobody knows whither; but, for certain, he is 
never seen again,’ 

*Then the spirits about here are all bad, are 
they? I suppose to make up for the goodness 
and the beauty of the mortals, eh ?’ 

‘Nay, they are not all bad, sir, continued the 
young girl gravely; ‘the Spriggans, who guard the 
buried treasures of the giants, have often helped 
@ poor man out of their store ; or, at least, ’tis said 
80. 

‘ And the giants—are they all dead ?’ 

* Yes, indeed, sir, long ago,’ answered the damsel ; 
. though that they lived here once is true enough. 
There ’s Bonza’s Chair you must have passed, before 
the fog came on, and could not but have noticed ; 
and the hurling-stones he used to throw for pas- 
time with his brother, they are to be seen still; 


but all that about his having such long arms, that 
he could snatch the sailors from the decks of ships 
as they went by, is, in my judgment, but an old 
wife’s tale, and I don’t credit it.—There, see, sir; 
the fog is thinning; that is the castle yonder: 
when you see it thus in air, it is a sign of storm, 

The mist, instead of lifting, was growing less 
dense above, as it melted before the rays of the 
sun, and the ruin which Richard had seen from 
the hill-range was now once more visible, without 
the pedestal of rock on which it was _— It 
was a glorious sight, though weird and spectral, 
and the young painter halted in mute admiration, 
The scene seemed scarcely of the earth at all. 

‘Most folks are pleased with that when they 
first see it,’ remarked his companion, with the 
flattered air of one who exhibits some wonder 
of his own to a well-pleased stranger. ‘You are 
very lucky, sir; it is not often one gets so gooda 
view.’ 

‘I:am lucky, too, in having so fair a guide to 
shew it me,’ said Richard gallantly. ‘There is a 
church in air too: what is that ?” 

‘That is Gethin church, sir. It stands all by 
itself, a mile from the village ; but folks say that 
the tower was first built for a landmark for the 
ships, and that the church and churchyard were 
added afterwards,’ 

‘Then people die here, do they, even in this 
land of dreams ?’ said Richard half to himself. 

‘Die, sir? O yes, answered the young girl 
sadly ; ‘my own mother died two years ago, and 
lies buried there in yonder lonesome place. But 
it is not usual for Gethin folk to die so young, 
except by shipwreck, 

* Are there many wrecks here, then ?’ 

* Yes, sir, and will be to all time ; our church- 

ard is half-full of drowned men. On the nights 
fore storm, up yonder, you may hear them call- 
ing out each other’s names.’ 

* Have you ever heard them ?” 

*Not I, sir, thanks be to Heaven. I would not 
venture there at night for the best cargo that ever 
came to Turlock.’ 

‘Where is Turlock ?’ 

‘The port there behind us, sir; you can see 
the houses now, but not the harbour. It winds 
beneath the cliff, so that a ship can scarcely make 
it, save in smooth weather, though, when it once 
does so, it is safe enough. To see the great green 
waves rush in and turn, and turn, and waste them- 
selves in their wild fury, as though they searched 
for it in anger—ah ! it’s an awful sight, 

‘ That is in winter-time only, I suppose ?” 

‘Nay, sir; we have storms at other seasons. 
Whenever I see such a sign as the castle without 
the crag—it’s all clear now, you see, because the 
wind is rising—then am I thankful that my father 
is no sailor. Most folk are such at Gethin that are 
not miners,’ 

‘Then your father is a miner, is he ?” 

* No, sir, not now, though he once was. Every- 
body knows John Trevethick about here, and why 
he don't work underground,’ 

‘How was that, then?’ inquired Richard with 
interest. ‘You must remember I am a stranger, 
and know nothing.’ 

‘Well, sir, it was years ago, and before I was 
born. Father was just married, though he was 
not a young man for a bridegroom, and was down 
Turlock Pit with Harry Coe (Solomon’s father), 
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putting in shot for blasti They had worked 
underground together for five-and-twenty years, 
and were fast friends, though Coe was an older 
man, and a widower, with Solomon almost of age. 
They were deep down in the shaft, and one af a 
time was all that the man at the windlass above 
could haul up; and they had put in their shot, 
and given them the signal. One was to go up first, 
of course, and then the second to light the match, 
and follow him with all speed. Now, while they 
were still both at the bottom, it struck Coe that 
the match was too long, and he took a couple of 
stones, a flat and a sharp one, to cut it shorter. He 
did cut it shorter, but at the same time kindled 
the match. Both shouted their loudest, and sprang 
at the basket, but the man at the windlass could 
not lift the double weight. You see, sir, it was 
certain death to both of them, unless one should 
give way. Then Coe jumped out, crying to father: 
“Go aloft, John. In one minute I shall be in 
heaven.” It was he who had caused the disaster, 
and therefore, as he doubtless thought, should be 
the one to suffer for it ; besides, he reflected, per- 
haps, that he was an old man, and had no bride at 
home to mourn for him ; still, it was a noble deed, 
and I never denied it,’ 

‘Denied it!’ exclaimed Richard ; ‘I should think 
not. Why should you?’ and he looked up with 
wonder into his companion’s face. It was one 
blush from brow to chin. 

‘Well, sir,” continued she, disregarding his in- 
terruption, ‘my father was hurried up; and as he 
looked over the basket, the charge exploded, and 
the great stones flew up and blackened his face. 
In a minute more he was safe above ground,’ 

‘But the poor man below ?’ 

‘He was dead, sir. It could not have been 
otherwise. Father took it so to heart, that he 
never did a day’s work underground again. And 
when I was born a few months afterwards, I was 
christened Harry—though that’s a lad’s name—in 
memory of the friend that saved his life by the 
sacrifice of his own, 

‘He might well have done that, and even more,’ 
said Richard, ‘if more could have been done,’ 

‘That’s just what father says, sir, answered the 
young girl quietly. ‘But when things have hap- 

ned so long ago—before one was born—they 
ont come home to one quite so strong, you see. 
Father keeps not only Tis old gratitude, but 
his old tastes. He cares more for mines and 
machinery and such-like, than for anything else ; 
he is a better mechanic than any in Turlock, where 
Ihave just been to the watchmaker’s to get him 
some steel springs. You should see the locks he 
makes, and the rings he turns. He will be so 
pleased if you ask him to shew them to you. 

‘I shall certainly ask him to do so, if I get the 
chance, said Richard eagerly. ‘Is that your house 
with the pretty garden ?? 

‘No, sir ; that ’s the parson’s. Nobody can get 
flowers to grow as he does. The next house at the 
top of the hill is ours.’ 

‘Why, I thought that would be the inn!’ ex- 
claimed Richard, looking at the little white-washed 
house, with its signboard, or what seemed to be 
such, swinging in the rising breeze. 

‘It is the inn,’ said his companion quietly, but 
not without a roguish smile. ‘Father keeps the 
Gethin Castle, although he has many other trades.’ 

‘And is that he, at the door yonder ?’ inquired 


Richard, pointing to a tall thick-set man of 
middle age, who was standing beneath the little 
portico, with a pipe in his mouth. 

‘No, sir, that is not father,’ replied the girl, with 
sudden gravity ; ‘ that is Solomon Coe.’ 


CHAPTER XII.—A PERILOUS CLIMB. 


‘Is father in?’ inquired the young girl of Solomon, 
as he stood in the doorway, without moving aside 
to let Richard pass into the house. 

‘No, he is not,’ returned the person addressed, 

his keen blue eye fixed suspiciously on the 
stranger. ‘As you were so long on your errand, he 
gave up his lock-work, and has gone off to the 
pit. He said he had never known you loiter so.’ 
_ ‘I did not loiter at all” returned the maiden 
indi tly ; ‘if it had not been for the fog, I 
should have been home an hour ago ; but one can’t 
walk through wool as if it were air—you had the 
fog here yourselves, hadn’t ye ?” 

t was strange to note the change in the girl’s 
speech; not only were her air and tone quite 
different from what they had been; her modesty 
or shyness exchanged for a confidence and even 
a touch of defiance—but her phraseology had 
become blunt and provincial. 

‘Well, anyway he was angered, Harry,’ returned 
Solomon, ‘until I told him of the new copper lode, 
as I whispered to you of this morning (you were 
the first to learn it, Harry), when off he set, in 
good humour enough with all the world—You’ll 
come across John Trevethick, if you want him, 
young man, over at Dunloppel, though I doubt 
whether you will find him much of a customer— 
unless you are in the iron and steel line.’ 

‘I am in the knife and fork line just at present, 
answered Richard good-humouredly ; ‘and if you 
will be good enough to move aside, I should like 
to order my dinner.’ 

‘I ax pardon, said Solomon sulkily, with- 
drawing himself from the doorway. ‘I did not 
know I was hindering custom—‘ Who is this 
young spark, Harry ?’ added he in a low tone, as 
the other entered the house. 

‘Well, he’s a young gentleman, Solomon, as you 
could see very well if you chose, answered the 

irl angrily. ‘ He don’t look much like a bagman, 
f think, anyways. I am sure father would not 
like you to treat his customers in that fashion.’ 

‘I am sure he wouldn’t like your escorting such 
customers over Turlock Down alone.’ 

‘That’s father’s business, and not yours at 
present, Solomon,’ retorted the girl tartly, ‘and 
perhaps it never may be yours. You take as much 
upon yourself because of your new copper vein as 
if it was gold,’ 

‘Nay, don’t say that, Harry, replied the other, 
with an admiring look, from which every trace of 
ill feeling seemed to have departed. ‘If it were gold, 
I should be more pleased upon your account than 
my own, you may depend upon it. You think I 
am jealous, now, of yonder bit of a lad, but’—— 

i think nothing of the kind,’ answered Harry 
impetuously. 

‘Well, well,’ returned Solomon soothingly ; ‘then 
we'll say no more about it. Trevethick wanted 
me to be away with him to pit, but I said: “No; 
I’ll wait for Harry, and bring her with me to 
Dunloppel.” It’s a great find, my girl, and may be 
the making of us all. . 

‘Nay, a walk to Turlock and back is enough for 
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one day’s work, Solomon; and besides, I’m wet 
through with the fog, and must change my things. 
—Hannah, Hannah!’ and raising her voice to 
landlady pitch, she addressed some one within 
doors, ‘didn’t you hear the parlour bell ringing ?— 
So, never mind me, Solomon: I daresay I shall 
hear enough about the lode when you and father 
come back ;’ and with that, and a careless nod of 
her shapely head, the young girl pushed past her 
disappointed swain, and ran up-stairs. 

The Gethin Castle Inn was a much better house 
of entertainment than might have been looked for 
in a spot so secluded from the world, and far from 
the great arteries of travel. A coast-road passed 
through the little village leading from Turlock to 
the now almost disused harbour at Polwheel, and 
that was the sole means of getting to Gethin save 
on foot or horseback. There was no traffic—to be 
called such—in the district. Dunloppel, always a 
productive mine, was like its more famous brother, 
Botallack, situated on the sea-coast, so that neither 
road nor tramway had been created for its needs ; 
the land about was barren except in minerals; and 
not a tree was to be seen for miles. Indeed, with 
the exception of the parson’s garden, there was 
scarcely a cultivated spot in the whole parish. 
The graceful sprays of the sea-tamarisk, however, 
flourished everywhere, in lieu of foliage, and in 
places where certainly foliage is seldom seen. Not 
only did it grow luxuriantly on banks and similar 
exposed positions, as though the roaring sea-winds, 
which cut off all other vegetation, favoured and 
nourished it, but waved its triumphant pennant 
upon walls and house-tops. Stony places have a 
special attraction for this weed; and it takes root 
so readily, that the story of its importation into 
Gethin might have had more foundation in fact 
than some other local legends equally credited. 
Only a few years back, the plant had been 
unknown there, but a wagoner of the place, on 
his return journey, had plucked a sprig of it in 
some locality where it grew, to serve the purpose 
of a whip; and when he reached home, had 
thrown it carelessly on the top of an earthen wall, 
where it had struck root, and multiplied. 

The cliffs, and the sea, and, above all, the ruined 
castle upon the rock, were the sole attractions, 
then, which Gethin possessed—and that they did 
attract was an unceasing subject of wonder to 
its inhabitants. Whatever could the fine folk see 
in a heap of stones, or a waste of water, to bring 
them there for hundreds of miles, was a mystery 
unexplained ; but the villagers were no more 
unwilling than professional spiritualists to take a 
practical advantage of the Inexplicable. In the 
winter, they reaped the harvest of the sea, or 
explored the bowels of the earth ; in the summer, 
they transformed themselves into ‘ guides, and set 
up curiosity-shops of shells and minerals ; while, to 
supply accommodation to the increasing throng of 
visitors, John Trevethick, who had always a keen 
eye for profit, had leased the village beer-house, and 
enlarged it to the dimensions of a respectable inn. 
Even now, however, the house exhibited a curious 
ignorance or disregard of the tastes of those for 
whose use it was built—the windows of all its 
sitting-rooms opened upon the straggling street, 
while the glorious prospect of cliff and ocean which 
it commanded behind, was totally ignored. Thus 
Richard Yorke found himself located in an apart- 
ment which, though otherwise tolerably comfortable, 


might as well have been in Bloomsbury for the view 
which it afforded. The walls were ornamented by 
coloured pictures of the Royal Exchange and of the 
Thames Tunnel, London; and upon the mantel. | 
piece was an equestrian figure (in china) of Field. | 
marshal the Duke of Wellington as he appears upon 
the arch of Constitution Hill. The only attempt | 
at ‘local colouring’ was found in the bookcase— 
composed of two boards and a cat’s cradle—in 
which three odd volumes of the Tales of the Castle 
had been placed, no doubt with reference to the 
grand old ruin whose tottering walls beckoned ‘the 
quality’ to Gethin. 

His simple meal of bacon and eggs having been 
despatched, and gratitude failing to invest with 
interest the lean pigs that searched in vain for 
cabbage-stalks, or the dyspeptic fowls that were 
moulting digestive pebbles in the street without, 
Richard lit a cigar, and prepared to saunter forth, 
The fog had vanished; all the sky was blue and 
bright. The keen and gusty air increased in him 
that elasticity of spirit with which luncheon at all 
stages of their life-journey inspires mankind. 

‘I suppose,’ said he, looking in at the window of 
the room he had just left, and where Hannah, who 
was waiting-maid as well as cook, except ‘in the 
season,’ was clearing away the remnants of the 
repast, ‘ one can get to the castle without a guide?’ 

‘Nay, sir; you must get the key first, for the 
man don’t bide at the cottage except in summer- 
time, and the gate has got spikes at the top. Miss 
Harry has got it somewheres, if you'll wait a 
minute.’ 

Miss Harry herself brought it out to him. She 
had changed her attire for what wa8 an even more | 
becoming one than that she had worn before, and | 
her bright brown hair was arranged with greater | 
care, and perhaps with more view to effect. 

‘The guide has not begun his duties yet, sir, 
she explained with a smile; ‘and so we keep the 
key here. You can’t fail to find the road; but the 
precipice-path is a bit awkward in a wind like this, 
and you must be careful to take the right one; 
the old ledge was broken in by the storm last month, | 
and has an ugly gap.’ 

‘But why not io me the way yourself, Miss 
Harry?’ pleaded the young fellow. ‘You know 
how easily I lose myself; and if I should come to 
harm by taking the wrong turning, you would be | 
sorry, 1’m sure.’ 

‘ Indeed, I should, sir, returned the young girl 
simply ; ‘and I doubt whether you will find any- 
body else in the village. This news from the mine | 
has taken them all off, it seems ; and you wouldn't | 
know rock from castle, unless you had one to tell 
you, they are so alike’ 

The fact was that Harry’s conscience smote her 
for her wish to be of service to this handsome 
young fellow, since she had just refused to accom- 
pany Solomon to Dunloppel, on the score of 
fatigue. It was level walking, or nearly so, to the 
pit-mouth, and it was a climb of many hundreds 
of feet to the ruin. Still, she felt no longer tired, 
if she had done so a while ago, and the stranger 
might come to harm without a guide. 

‘But you’re not coming without a bonnet!’ 
exclaimed Richard, : 

‘Nay, sir; I should come home without one if 
I went up yonder in such a wind as this,’ answered 
she laughing ; ‘and | recommend you to fasten on 
your hat, if you wish to see it again. 
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But you ‘ll catch cold, urged Richard. 

‘We don't mind air at Gethin, sir; and this 
shaw] will cover my head, if that’s all’ 

It really was Harry Trevethick’s custom to go 
bareheaded in fine weather about her own home, 
though —— the consciousness that she never 
looked so well in even her Sunday headgear, as 
with her own ample tresses for a covering, may 
have influenced her resolve. Chignons were 
unknown at that time, and never had the young 
man beheld such wealth of gold-tinged locks as 
| that which blew about his fair companion’s brow, 

and presently streamed out behind her, as they 
neared the cliffs, and met the full force of that 
Atlantic breeze. It blew freshly and shrilly 
| enough up the winding gorge through which they 
had to descend to the foot of the castled rock ; but 
| by the time they reached the beach, the wind had 
risen to a gale. They stopped a minute within 
shelter of a hollowed cliff to view the place. It 
| was a noble spectacle. The great waves came 
roaring in, and dashed themselves against the 
walls of slate in sheets of foam, to fall back baffled 
and groaning. They had eaten the cliff away in 
two dark frowning spots, which his guide said were 
caverns, approachable at low-water; but the rock 
itself on which the castle stood defied them: they 
| had only succeeded in insulating it, except for a 
narrow tongue of land, which now formed the 
sole access to it from the shore. Even without 
any historical or poetic association, the object 
| before them—rising bare and sheer into the air to 
| such a height—on which a swarm of gulls, shrunk 
to the size of bees, were clanging faintly, was 
grand and striking; but the place had been the 
hold of knights and kings a thousand years ago 
and more. ‘The young girl pointed out to Richard 
where the mainland cliff had once projected so as 
to meet the rock, and shewed him on the former’s 
brow some fragments of rude masonry. ‘That 
was the ancient barbacan,’ she said, ‘ once joined 
to the castle by a drawbridge, as was supposed, 
| which, when drawn up, left Gethin so that neither 
| man nor beast could approach it without per- 
mission of its defenders. Even now, with none to 
hinder one, it is a steep and perilous way, 
especially in a wind like this. Perhaps it would 
be better not to venture.’ 

‘But you shall take my arm, Harry,’ said Rich- 
ard; ‘only let me pin your shawl about your head 
| first, lest those long locks of yours blind us both.’ 
‘I can do that myself, sir, thank you,’ said 
| Harry austerely ; then added with a smile, to 
reassure him—tfor why should she be angry !—‘ you 
| would only have pricked your fingers, as Solomon 
| does, No man is clever with his hands, excepting 
father’ 

‘And you say that to a painter, do you, Miss 

larry—a man who lives by his handiwork ?? 

‘I forgot that,’ said Harry penitently ; ‘ besides, 
1 was only saying what Solomon says.’ 

‘That was the gentleman who took me for a 
pedler, eh?’ said Richard. ‘He is not quite so 
wise as his namesake—is he ?’ 

*O yes, sir; Solomon Coe has a long head : the 
longest, father says, of any in these parts: He has 
made his own way famously in the world—or 
rather under it, for he is a miner. He used to 
work in the coal-pits up Durham way, but’ 

‘Is that why he looks so black !’ interposed 
Richard, laughing. 


‘Nay, sir, I didn’t notice that, said Harry 
simply. ‘Very like he was down Dunloppel this 
morning. It half belongs to him, father says, and 
if this lode turns out well, he will be very rich.’ 

‘And your father would be glad of that, would 
he not ?” 

‘Yes, indeed, sir ; for Solomon is the son of his 
old friend and preserver, as I told you. 

‘But it would not please you quite so much— 
eh, Miss Harry ?’ 

‘Not so much as father, certainly not,’ answered 
the girl gravely. ‘It seems to me folks are rich 
enough when they don’t use half they get; just 
as other folk—like Mr Carew, who owns all about 
here—are poor enough with all their wealth, who 
spend twice as much as they have.’ 

‘Mr Carew is known here for a spendthrift, is 
he, then ?’ 

‘Well, sir, it’s only gossip, for he has never set 
foot here in his life, I reckon; but, from what we 
hear, he must fling away his money finely. How- 
ever, as father says, there’s one excuse for him— 
he has neither chick nor child of his own.—Eh, 
but you’re looking white, sir; Gethin air is apt 
to nip pretty sharp those who are not accustomed 
to it. You had best not try the castle to-day.’ 

‘Yes, yes; we will go at once, cried Richard 
impatiently ; and, drawing the girl's hesitating 
arm through his own, he moved rapidly along the 
wind-swept way. Under the circumstances, there 
really was some danger ; but, had there been twice 
the peril, he would not have shrunk from it at 
that moment—the chance observation of the young 
girl about Carew’s having no offspring had turned 
his blood to a white heat of wrath. Although his 
mother had studiously instilled in him how foolish 
it was to indulge in any expectations with respect 
to the Squire, he had always entertained some secret 
hopes in that quarter, until he had proved their 
fallacy by experiment ; and the failure of his ex- 
pedition to Crompton rankled in his mind. He 
regarded his father with the bitterest resentment : 
he did not altogether forgive his mother for the 
share which she had had (through her misrepre- 
sentation of her own position in the register) in 
depriving him of his birthright, and he felt him- 
self at odds with all the world. He had come to 
Gethin partly on account of what Parson Whym- 
per had told him of its picturesqueness, but chietly 
because it was an out-of-the-way spot, unfrequented 
by that society with whom he had such good 
grounds for quarrel, and where he was not likely to 
have his pride wounded afresh by any reference to 
his position ; and yet he had not been two hours in 
the place, before the only person in it in whom he 
was likely to be interested had galled him keenly. 
He could not long be angry with her, however, for 
her involuntary offence, nor angry at all in such 
fair company. She clung to him, perforce, upon 
the narrow causeway, and shrank with him into 
whatever shelter was afforded, here and there, 
upon their toilsome path, when they took breath, 
and gathered strength together for once again con- 
fronting that pitiless blast. If either of them had 
known how fierce a gale was imminent, they would 
not certainly have ventured upon such an expe- 
dition ; but, having done so, they were resolved to 
go through with it. Harry had plenty of courage, 
and fought her way with practised eye and hand 
along the winding ledge; and Richard was not 
one to own himself vanquished by difficulties 
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before which a woman did not quail. Twice and 
thrice, however, they were both driven back again 
round some comparatively sheltered corner by the 
mere fury of the wind, which battled with them 
as stubbornly as though it were the disembodied 
spirits of the ancient defenders of the place— 
and when mechanically, and almost of necessity, 
Richard’s arm sought the young girl’s waist, whose 
garments made it more difficult for her to advance 
than for him, she did not reject its welcome aid. 
Then, just as his disengaged hand was clinging to 
a pinnacle of rock, his hat blew off, exactly as she 
had predicted, and his dark curls mixed with hers 
in wild confusion. Thus, foot by foot, they won 
their way, and reached at last the iron-spiked door, 
the only work of modern hands on that gray rock, 
This screened them from the gale; and as they 
stood awhile to rest beneath its shelter, she shewed 
him what a handsome key her father had made for 
it, with cunning wards, more suitable for a banker’s 
safe than for such ancient relics as they guarded, 
and told him how the gate was put there to 
exclude the summer visitors, who would otherwise 
enter without fee. 

‘Nay, but I will pay my fee, said Richard 
gallantly; and since their cheeks were almost 
touching as it was, the debt was easily discharged 
on her ripe lips. 

‘For shame, sir!’ cried the girl indignantly ; and 
there was something in her face and voice which 
shewed him that her anger was not feigned. ‘I 
am sorry I brought you here, mistaking you for a 
gentleman. Here is the key, sir; but 1 go back 
alone.” And she freed herself roughly from his 
arm, and turned to go. 

‘For Heaven’s e, don’t!’ cried Richard ear- 
nestly. ‘You may call me anything you please ; 
but do not let my rudeness prove your peril. 
was rude, but, on my honour, I did not intend to 
be so. I meant no harm, although I see I have 
vexed you. Forgive me, pray ; I did not mean to 
be either ungenerous or ungrateful. Is it thought 
so very wrong at Gethin—even under such great 
temptation ” 

‘ Yes, sir, it is,’ shg broke in vehemently ; ‘and 
I was wrong to come with you. 

‘ Nay, don’t say that, pleaded the young fellow. 
‘ How could you be wrong to do so great a kind- 
ness to a stranger as = have done to me? It was 
my sense of it—my heartfelt sense, believe me, of 
the trouble and toil you have undergone for my 
sake ; and I don’t deny, Harry, your beauty too, 
of which I have never seen the like.—But there, I 
am offending you again. Pray, come into the 
shelter; it makes me sick to see you in such 
danger ;’ and to make room for her, and at the 
same time to stand as much apart from her as pos- 
sible, he stepped back, forgetting the scanty space 
on which he stood, and—fell ! 

A yard—a mile—he scarcely could say which, so 
overwhelming for the instant was his sense of peril! 
He only knew that he was flying through space. 
Then, suddenly, his feet found foothold, and his 
hands clung to the gray rock, and the driving wind 
beat on his body ceaselessly, and seemed to nail 
him where he clung. 

Was it the scream of gull, or piercing cry of 
some spirit of the air, that rang through his brain ? 
or was it indeed the agonising shriek of a woman ? 
He heard it plainly ; but Harry never knew whether 
she had shrieked or not. She was aware of nothing 


except that this unhappy man was perishing— 
perhaps already perished—for her a 3% a 
fear for her safety, and his wish not to give he | 
offence. She was on her knees upon the ledge, | 
and craning over it with horror-stricken face the | 
next instant, and could see him plainly. His feet 
had fallen upon that very part of the old 
which the storms of last winter had torn and jagged 
away. A few jolting fragments of rock were jj 
that was left of it—insufficient even for a practised 
cragsman to make his way along on either side 
His head—she could not see his face—was but g |} 
yard beneath her ; but how could she get at him? 

‘I am here,’ she cried: ‘keep a good heart | 
within you.’ 

She had nothing to offer in the way of help at 
the moment; but she was well aware of what 
vital importance it was that he should not lose 
heart. She lay down with her face on the bare 
rock, and strove to reach him; but, even had 
her arm been long enough, he had no hand to 
spare to clasp her own; the whole force of the 
gale was full upon her, and carried her hair to 
windward like a whip. 

‘Do not come too near the edge, brave girl’ 
cried Richard, beginning to be conscious of her 
efforts. ‘Is there no rope nor ladder ?’ 

‘Yes, answered the girl. ‘Keep heart: do not 
look down. I must be five minutes gone—not 
more.’ 

She was up, and with the gate-key in her hand, 
ere she had done speaking. Great heaven! would 
that door never open? How her trembling hands 
missed the key-hole ; and when the key was in, 
how the rusty wards opposed its turning. Then 
when the door was opened, it seemed as though 
the winds had husbanded their strength behind it 


I| for one wild sortie, with such fury did they rush 


out to beat her back. But she struggled in some- 
how, and on across the howling waste of cliff-top 
to a little hut of stone, which formed the covering 
of a well. There, as she expected, she found a 
rope coiled up, which was used to draw up water 
in an iron cup, to gratify the curiosity of visitors as 
much as to quench their thirst ; for it was strange, 
indeed, to meet with fresh water there, the presence 
of which, no doubt, had caused the place to be 
chosen for a fastness in old time. With this, she 
hurried back ; and fixing one end firmly round the 
doorpost, she looped the other in a slip-knot, and 
lowered it cnntilie to Richard, ‘Put this beneath 
your arms,’ she said ; ‘ the rope is strong and firmly 
fastened. You must climb up by it, hand over 
hand, 

It was not so easy a task for the young artist as 
for a Gethin man ; but he was strong and active; 
and where his chief difficulty lay, which was at 
the cliff-top, the girl’s willing arms assisted him. 

*You have saved my life, Harry,’ were his first 
words, when he stood in safety. ‘How shall I ever 
repay you ?’ 

Then this brave girl, who had never faltered 
where action was necessary, began to sob and cry. 

He took her hand and covered it with kisses. 
‘I may kiss this,’ said he plaintively, ‘may I not’ 

She did not withdraw her fingers, but neither 
did she cease from weeping. Her grief seemed 
to be something more than that resulting from the 
tension of strong feelings suddenly relaxed. 

‘Let me go home, let me go home!’ was her sole 
reply to all his entreaties that she should rest 
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awhile, and strive to calm herself. It was with 

difficulty that he could me ort her down the steep, 

so violently did she tremble. When they reached 

the foot of it, she turned to Richard, and murmured : 

‘J have one favour to ask of you, sir. Will you 
t it to me ?” 

‘Most certainly, dear girl. It would be gross 
ingratitude indeed if I did not, 

‘Then never speak,’ returned she earnestly, ‘ of 
what has occurred to-day: never shew by your 
manner that you feel—as you + for 
what service {ion been able to be to you: let 
not father nor Solomon ever know.’ 

‘It will be very hard, Harry, to keep silence—to 
owe you so great a debt, without acknowledging 
it, said Richard tenderly ; ‘but since such is your 
wish, I will obey it.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. And now, I will go home alone. 
I was deterred by the wind, the steepness—any- 
thing you please—from sane ps you up 
yonder ; remember that. You will not mind wait- 
ing awhile behind me ?? 

‘Surely not,’ said Richard wonderingly. 

And the next moment she had hurried round an 
angle of the mainland cliff, and was gone. 


JEAN, DUCHESS OF PERTH. 


Or all the noble Scottish families whose ancestors 
followed the fate and fortunes of the unhappy 
House of Stuart, not one can be compared, in the 
intensity of its loyalty and devotion, with that of 
the Drummonds, Earls and Dukes of Perth. And 
if there be a single Highland House which stood 
gallantly by the last efforts of ‘Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’ to seat himself on the throne of his ances- 
tors, it is that of the Gordons, 

The fourth Earl of Perth, who had been Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, accompanied James II. on his 
abdication to St Germain’s, where he was created 
Duke of Perth, and where he died, just before the 
Scottish rising of 1715. 

His son James, fifth Earl and second Duke of 
Perth, fought by the side of James at the battle of 
the Boyne, at Limerick, and at Londonderry ; and, 
remaining with the king till all his hopes were 
defeated, returned to Scotland in 1692. While his 
father lay a prisoner in Stirling Castle, he crossed 
over to France, and was made Master of the Horse 
to Mary’of Modena, James’s queen. Next, return- 
ing to Scotland, we find him opposing the Union 
with all his might; and, in 1715, he joined the 
standard of rebellion raised by the Earl of Mar 
and his Highland chieftains. He commanded the 
cavalry at the battle of Sheriffmuir, and accom- 
panied King James in his flight to France. He 
was the husband of Lady Jean Gordon, a daughter 
of the Duke of Gordon, whose story we here relate. 

Both by family descent—her father and her 
mother being strict Roman Catholics—and also 
in virtue of her marriage, her Grace had im- 
bibed a spirit of entire devotion to the Stuart 
cause. She is described, in a contemporary 
pamphlet, now very scarce, as having a ‘toler- 
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able share of beauty, and a majestic person’— 
eins which certainly are more than borne out 
y the original portrait of her Grace, painted by 
Van Vost in 1711, and still to be seen at Drum- 
mond Castle. She has a magnificent high fore- 
head, and prominent nose and chin; a mouth 


expressive of the most firm resolution ; and brown 
eyes, a shade or two darker than her hair. As we 
look on that face, we can easily believe that her 
temper was ‘rather imperious than soft,’ and that 
she was as ‘passionate’ as ‘obstinate.’ We are 
told that even as a child she shewed some traces of 
ferocity and cruelty ; but, adds the writer (who, 
however, is prejudiced against her, as a ‘ female 
rebel’), ‘since she commenced to play the warrior, 
she has given a full swing to the natural fierceness 
of her disposition, and in many cases has laid aside 
not only the woman, but even humanity’ 

It “om that when the Chevalier first landed 
in the Highlands, the Duke of Perth, though wish- 
ing well to his cause, was scarcely willing to risk a 
rising in his favour; but his duchess, like a true 
woman, was no such half-hearted partisan. His 
Grace’s disposition caused her great uneasiness ; 
‘she sweetened, cajoled, threatened, and caressed 
him by turns; sometimes she was all mildness, 
and would attempt to reason him into her 
measures; at other times, she was all fire and 
flint, and would needs storm him into her terms,’ 
And when the duke would reply, as he did some- 
times, that he would gladly, make an effort if 
he saw a chance of success, she called him a 
‘poor pusillanimous wretch,’ and taunted him in 
bitter terms with the meanness of waiting to see 
what other chief would join the Chevalier’s stand- 
ard. ‘You wait, she cried, ‘till some great man 
joins him ; another, till a third joins ; and he, till 
you both join. The consequence will be that you 
will all be so long in debating as to whether it is 
safe to join or not, that you will lose the oppor- 
tunity for ever..... For God’s sake, if you 
deserve to be Duke of Perth, exert yourself suit- 
ably to your rank, and shew by your actions that 
you deserve the title you bear by daring to fight 
for it.’ 

In this way, her Grace continued to urge the 
duke till Charles Edward was within a few miles 
of Castle-Drummond; and when her husband 
would gladly have absented himself, and washed 
his hands of the affair, she vowed that she would 
shut the gates against him, and give him up as a 
prisoner to the Prince, if hé would not stir him- 
self. Accordingly, he thought it best to obey his 
spouse, and to wait on Charles Edward. So ‘he 
and she went in their coach-and-six, agd met him 
about seven miles from Castle-Drummond, where 
he lay that night’ We can easily imagine with 
what zeal and politeness she exerted herself to 
entertain her royal guest, while the duke sat by 
in a melancholy ‘ brown-study.” Indeed, so suc- 
cessfully did she ply her woman’s weapons of 
banter, jest, and taunt, that before the Prince left 
the house, the duke had plucked up a spirit, and 
entered heart and soul into that brave but mad 
enterprise, which was to ~ him of his princely 
possessions, and send him forth an exile and a 
wanderer, like the Prince whose failing cause he 
espoused. 

Next day, the duke contented himself with 
escorting the Prince as far as Perth, and with 
issuing a proclamation, calling on his retainers to 
appear under the banner of the House at Castle- 
Drummond within six days. But her Grace was 
a much more active partisan. She was out on 
horseback for three days and three nights, during 
which she never slept, and then returned to the 
castle at the head of seven hundred and fifty men. 
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As the duke had not come back, she set up the 
family standard with her own hand, proclaimed 
the Prince by the sound of bagpipes and hunting- 
horns, which she was obliged to use for want of 
trumpets ; laid open her cellars to the multitude, 
and mounting on horseback, rode at the head of 
her troops to meet the duke. The latter, who had 
no idea of seeing so many men under arms, was at 
first afraid, and thought that he was about to be 
seized and arrested ; but the duchess assured him 
that there was no ground for alarm, and that the 
men at her back were her own levy. ‘The change 
of fancied enemies to real friends,” says the 

amphlet, ‘was very agreeable to the duke and 
his party, who, it is said, shewed very little 
stomach to fight, and, if the joke had been carried 
any further, would in all probability have shewed 
her Grace a pair of heels, This adventure afforded 
table-talk to the Young Pretender’s court for a con- 
siderable time ; and the banter was carried so far 
against the duke that he was much annoyed at it, 
and the Pretender was obliged to put a stop to it 
by his authority,’ 

Accompanying her husband and the Prince to 
Edinburgh, the duchess added much to the brill- 
iancy of his court at Holyrood. All sorts of anec- 
dotes are told of her wit, her presence of mind, and 
readiness of resource. For instance, just before 
the battle of Prestonpans, when her husband came 
to take leave of her in a desponding mood, she 
quictly said: ‘Well, you are going to the battle, 
and I to cards: both are in the hand of chance ; 
and I shall be quite happy if you come back victo- 
rious, though with the loss of a leg or an arm ; but 
I really care little whether you die on the field of 
honour or in my arms on a bed; but 1 would 
rather be the widow of a man who had died nobly 
in a righteous cause, than the wife of the greatest 
duke or prince on earth !’ 

After the battle, she urged the duke to follow 
up the success which he had thus far gained, and 
to push on while the enemy was panic-struck, 
before the king’s troops could be brought together. 
But she seems to have been as cruel as she was 
audacious; for she urged her husband to put 
the prisoners that were taken to the sword, and 
to carry a Border castle by assault, or starve its 
holders into submission. And when she could 
not gain her point, it is recorded that she took a 


barbarous pleasure in insulting the ——_ whom | 


she had in hand, and even blamed the Prince for 
treating them with common humanity. 

When the Highland army crossed into England, 
the duchess would not be left behind; but 
attended by only a lady-friend, Mrs Murray, and a 
single maid, she resolved to join in the campaign, 
though it was winter. In the march of that year 
she was up and on horseback with the daybreak ; 
and when Carlisle surrendered, she strongly urged 
the policy of hanging all the townsmen, because 
they did not open their gates at her first summons, 
holding that it was a good thing to strike terror 
at once. Here, as is well known, both the Prince 
and her husband, not seeing much prospect of 
being able to carry the war by a coup de main, 
were inclined to turn back into Scotland ; but her 
Grace set aside the idea, by vowing that if her 
husband would not head the Drummonds, she 
would head them herself, and fight till not one 
remained ; adding, with true female spite, that if 
he wished so much to save his pitiful carcass, she 


would try to do his part in the field, and he would 
not be much missed in the cabinet. 

In the return of the army northwards, we are 
told that the citizens of Glasgow were made by her 
to feel the full weight of her resentment, and that 
it was through her that the levies and supplies 
enforced upon that city were so exorbitant. From 
this place, however, she found it necessary to 
return, with the duke and a detachment, to Drum- 
mond Castle, and there she remained till the rest 
of the defeated Highlanders rejoined them. Here 
it would seem that, fairly brought to bay, and 
irritated to madness at the failure of her enter. 
prise, she gave loose reins to her innate cruelty, 
not only taking a barbarous pleasure in seeing 
the common prisoners tortured, and insulting the 
officers, but shewing herself a terror and scourge 
even to her own people. She was, we are told, so | 
strict a disciplinarian, that she would forgive no | 
fault, however trifling, or neglect of her wishes 
even in trifles. 

At Culloden, her Grace was in the rear of the | 
army, and it was with difficulty that she was pre- 
vented from appearing in the front. When the | 
troops began to shew some signs of rout, she saw a 
certain lord making away at full speed. As he | 
passed her Grace, she cried out: ‘My lord, 
you mistake your way: the enemies are behind, | 
and you will not meet them in that direction!’ 
In the retreat, she helped to cover the hindmost 
of the fugitives, and wheeled round several times | 
against the light horse that were in close pursuit, 
She kept with the fugitives as far as Inverness, 
where, worn out with vexation and disappoint- 
ment far more than by actual fatigue, she was 
forced to rest for an hour, and there was arrested 
the same day, partly by force and partly by 
treachery, together with some other ladies of less | 
note. | 

Long after her husband’s death, she still con- | 
tinued, though passively, to maintain the Stuart 
cause ; and it is recorded that she had the greater 
part of the walls of Drummond Castle demol- | 
ished and levelled to their foundations, in order | 
to prevent it from being seized upon and gar- 
risoned by the royal troops. She remained there 
until she saw the work of destruction completed, 
when she retired to Stobhall, another seat belong- 
ing to the family in Perthshire, and there ended 
her days in 1773, at the age of about ninety. 


AN AUGUST TWILIGHT. 


Now, while the evening mists above the ground 
Rise shoulder-high, and spread with swift increase, 
How stealthily the twilight steals around, 
Infolding all in the sweet zone of peace ! 

One white star blinks beside the calm-faced moon, 
And one above the bar of silvery gray 

Within the west, which, slowly narrowing soon, 
Shews like a chink in the closed doors of day. 
And, as for love of these, one passionate bird 
Pours forth a passionate song so sad and sweet 
From the near dewy brake. The leaves are stirred 
With the faint pulsing airs that only beat, 

And do not blow ; while some sad dog’s deep bay 
Goes o’er the fields across the night away. 
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